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«We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created equal,and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights , that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuitof happiness.’’—Dec. Ind. U. 8. 
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Eee 
Anti-Slavery Yournal. 


+1 speak in the spirit of the British [ American?) law? 
which makes liberty commeusurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [Am on soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upon British (American?) earth, that the 
ground ea which he treads is holy, and cousecrated by 
the Geaius of Universal Emancipation. Neo matter in 
what !anguage his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—#o matter in what disastrous battle his liberty an | 
have been cloven dowa:—no matter with what solemn 
ties he may have beer devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
fAnerica?} the altar and the god sink together in the 
dast; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy swells beyoud the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Excncipation.”—Cunnan. 
pees sake: CM torte i 














For the Genius of Universal Einancipation, 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

In viewing the colossal magnitude of 
negro slavery, we ure apt to think that it 
will require some vast and complicated 
machinery to remove it—not considering 
that the immense pewer of a lever loses 
nothing from its simplicity, and that he 
who acts on its remote extremity, does 
more towards raising the edifice into 
view, than those can possibly effect who 
are entangled in the briars and nettles 
that surround it. The great Assyrian 
captain turned in contempt from the sim- 


B ple remedy, “Wash, and be clean”—and 


had he not been induced to reconsider 
the counsel, his leprosy could never have 
been healed. 

In our last, we pointed out what we 
considered the safest and best remedy 
for the evil, and enforced our views, not 
by theory, but by instancing solid practi- 

experiments. Its perfect safety has 
been thus demonstrated under various 
circumstances, from the midst of national 
convulsion to a state of profound peace, 
and with invariable success. For the first, 
weinstanced all the South American repub- 
lies: these, while straggling for their own 
freedom, by the simple act of giving it to 
others, converted at once a mass of inter- 
nal enemies into a host of friends. In 
Mexico, the expulsion of foreign invaders 
was commemorated by a like act,—an 
act worthy of any nation. In the state 
of New-York, a similar procedure took 
Place in profound peace; and other states, 
Were it needful, miy'it be adduced in 
further confirmation of vur position. One 
only serious obstacle to its adoption, is 
to be apprehended, and it springs from 
guilt, conscious guilt. The planters fear 
that the slaves cannot, and will not for- 
give the treatment they have received. 
Now, experience has proved, under simi- 
lar circumstances, that this cause for 
alarm has no solid foundation: they can 
and will forgive when we cease to op- 
press. The negroes are not a vindictive 
people, unless ground down past all en- 
durance. But what is the course pursued 
by Georgia at the present moment? It is 
the policy of the Egyptians towards the 
Istaelites'—the policy of the French at 
St. Domingo! We »re far frem wishing 

















to implicate the character of all slave- 


holders in the conduct of a few violent 
men, who are exercising misrule in that 
unfortunate state: when we ask any one 
to produce a single act of the latter, re- 
lating to the Indians or negroes, that 
Ought not to stamp infamy on its authors 
—their best friends, who are seeking 
peaceably to remove the dreaded evil, 
are denounced and prescribed! To teach 
a negro to read or write is made penal: 
but their recent law, for perversion of 
language, canting hypocrisy, and atro- 
cious wickedness, almost exceeds belief. 
It is made, it seems, a capital crime to 
spread pernicious pamphlets, lest the 
morais of the slaves become corrupted. 
You suppose, then, that to circulate no- 
vels, romances, deistical, atheistical or 
blasphemous productions, is to be pun- 
ished with death? Nothing like it! You 
might retail cart loads of them with im- 
punity, and the slaveholders would be 
your best customers. What,’ then, are 
these pernicious writings, to spread 
which you are to suffer an ignominious 
death? Why, such as proclaim to two 
millions of the American people, that they 
are men, and that “we hold these truths 
to be self evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal, and endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness!” This! this! is the crime, that 
is to subject free white citizens of the 
United States to the galiows!! O shame! 
where is thy blush? And shall a few in- 
fatuated individuals, while they clasp in 
their arms, as their best friends,such men 
as Woolfolk, who are hastening the dread 
catastrophe, by pouring among them thou- 
sands of men rendered desperate by the 
violent severing of every tic that can ren- 
der life desirable! Shall these be suffered 
to draw down vengeance on a whole na- 
tion? But it is not our wish to arouse 
the passions, or touch on approaching 
scenes of terror, but to avert them: we 
shall therefore endeavor calmly to pro- 
ceed with our subject. 


The planter tells us, that the negro 
only has physical powers equal to endure 
labor in the south. Suppose we admit 
this—will the gift of freedom deprive 
him of these powers? But free negroes, 
we are told, are worthless;—and what 
makes them so? ‘The fact is, the slave- 
holder abhors the sight of a free negro; 
he does not employ him, lest his slaves 
imbibe the spirit of freedom (or, in south- 
ern parlance, become corrupted.) This 
makes the free man an outcast in society: 
he is prescribed, persecuted, hunted down, 
by cruel laws and cruel men, till it is 
marvellous he does not become a beast 
of prey. The moment the slaves are libe- 
rated, this state of things will cease: the 
masters would feel the same interest in 
his workmen, that is felt in the western, 
middle and eastern states; and there 





needs no greater. The benefits would 





be mutual, and confidence would be re- 
stored. Me who treated them well, would 
be well served; the cruel and unfeeling 
only, would be partially deserted, until 
they adopted a better course of conduct. 
But the planter says, the slaves cannot 
be liberated with safety, until they become 
fit for freedom—and then only gradually. 
The laws we have instanced—laws that 
would have disgraced the Goths and Van- 
dals of past ages—prove how sincere 
they are in preparing them for liberty. 
By one of these laws, were Bolivar, the 
deliverer of South America, to land at 
Savannah, we believe he would be liable 
to he seized, and sold fora slave. And 
as to gradual emancipation,tell the drunk- 
ard gradually to cease from swallowing 
the fiery poison;—tell the profane swear- 
er gradually to refrain from blasphemy — 
or advise them to desist from these prac- 
tices at some remote, undefinable period, 
and you have some of the miserable arti- 
fices eagerly seized upon to perpetuate 
slavery. Let us pause. The time is ap- 
proaching, and may be nearer than many 
are aware, when something must be done, 
or the consequence will be fatal. One 
slave state has already applied to have 
its arsenal garrisoned and guarded by the 
troops of the United States. This has 
just been complied with, and, it is be- 
lieved, not a paper in the continent has 
called our attention to the portentous 
movement. And will the citizens of the 
western, middle and eastern states, who 
have washed their own hands from this 
infamous business, consent to march to 
the south, to support the injustice of those 
who will risk every thing that is valuable, 
rather than yield to others the rights they 
so imperiously claim for themselves? 
Could our voice be heard in the mansion 
of the slaveholder, we would entreat him 
to avert the approaching calamity, by the 
only measure that can avert it,—giving 
freedom to his slaves. Could we be 
heard in the huts of the latter, we would 
as earnestly entreat them to avoid acts 
of violence, which could only afford 
them the satisfaction of mingling their 
masters’ blood with their own, in one 
general desolation. Trust—we would 
say—to the rising sense of justice and 
humanity, in a noble minded people, to 
redress your wrongs; and should they not 
be redressed, and sink you to the grave, 
your graves—and the graves of thousands 
who have already perished—will plead 
your cause with Heaven—nor will they 
plead in vain. M. 





Extract from a Report of a Select Com- 
mittee to the Legislature of Maryland: 


“In the opinion that congress have no 
power under the constitution, to aid the 
Colonization Society, as expressed by the 
Legislature of Georgia, and reiterated by 
the Legislature of Missouri, your commit- 
tee cannot concur. It was impossible, 
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of our constitution were, to penetrate the 
dark mists of futurity, and survey at a 
single glance, all the obstacles, there con- 
cealed, to the advancement of the pub- 
lic weal. Fully aware of this, they wisely 
lodged the power of redressing evil as 
it occured, in the hands of those, to 
who. in after times, the people might 
entrust the management of their concerns. 
That the existence among us of that 
species of population, to the removal of 
which, the efforts of this society are di- 
rected, is an evil anda national evil, none, 
we presume, at this enlightened day, are 
disposed to doubt; ‘for it is a maxim 
equally approved in philosophy and prac- 
tice, that the existence of distinct and 
separate casts and classes, forming ex- 
ception to the general system of policy 
adapted to the community, is an inher- 
ent vice in the composition of society, 
pregnant with evil consequences, both 
moral and political, and demanding the 
utmost exertion of human energy and 
foresight to remedy or remove it.’ 

«If then, as is contended, and we think 
cannot be denied, the existence amon 
us of free negroes be an evil, one whic 
by its present or prospective influence, 
may tend to embarrass the wholesome 
operations of this government, the con- 
gress of the United States, to which the 
guardianship of our interests is compu- 
ted, have as full power under the consti- 
tution, and are as imperatively bound to 
remove it, as they can have to enter into 
any other regulation connected with the 
general welfare. Actuated by impres- 
sions like these, we cannot but regret the 
manifestation of a disposition on the part 
of some of our sister states, to oppose a 
measure not only in our opinion consti- 
tutional, but highly expedient and loudly 
demanded by the present exigencies of 
the community.” 





Sentiments or a New-EnGianp 
Man. | copy the following paragraph 
from the New-Bedfurd (Mass.) Record 
of the Times: its language is most ex- 
traordinary. 


«If the colored population of New- 
England are a degraded race, it is neither 
the laws nor the policy of the country 
which has shonaik in the case; unless, 
indeed, it is a criminal policy which in- 
duces the whites to revolt at the idea of 
intermarriages and amalgamation with 
blacks. In the social relation of life, they 
are justly treated as a distinct class of 
beings, whom heaven has made thus with- 
out any agency either of theirs or ours;— 

if Mr. Garrison condemns this, being a 

achelor he can go one step further than 
Gov. Hancock did, and even take a wife 
from the tawny race,)—but in all the law- 
ful business concerns of life, they can buy 
and sell, bargain and trade, make money 
and spend it, educate their children or 





we think, for finite beings, as the framers 


bring them up in idleness, having the 
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same legal and natural facilities of so do-| 


ing that the lords of the soil have. We 
should seriously object to their becoming 
a privileged race—but it would seem that 
they must become s0, in order to please 
our fastidious contemporary. It is ridi- 
culous for Mr. Garrison to write philippics 
against New Englanders for their treat- 
ment of the blacks—if the blacks are 
generally a degraded, poor, wretched race, 
the fault is entirely their own, since they 
have the same advantages for earning 
money and saving it, of enjoying moral, 
religious, and literary privileges, and im- 
proving by them, and of attaining to and 
maintaining a respectable rank and stand- 
ing in society that the whites have;— 
and many of them improve these advan- 
tages, and stand at an immeasurable dis- 
tance above thousands of their white 
skinned fellow citizens.” 

The Record of the Times is a valuable 
paper, and generally sound in its doc- 
trines; but the foregoing paragraph is in 
the highest degree unjust and reprehensi- 
ble. I accept Mr. Smith’s subsequent 
qualification of the piece, and am disposed 
to believe that he repudiates whatever is 
contrary to humanity or justice.—c. 

STATE OF THINGS IN HAYTI. 
NO. IX. 

LANGUAGE, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, MO- 
RALS, RELIGION, LEARNING, POLITICAL 
APPEARANCES, CONCLUDING REMARKS. 
The language of the natives is mostly 

Creole French, The Spanish (Creole) is 

spoken in the eastern parts of the island. 

But there are a vast number who speak 

the English, in all the sea-ports, and some 

in the interior. The last prevails to such 

a degree, that it was, at one time, seriously 

contemplated, by the Emperor Christophe, 

to adopt it for the transaction of all pub- 
lic business, by his government. The 
emigration thither, from the British islands, 
has been great, as well as from the United 

States. All the business of government 

is now transacted in the French language, 

Of the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, it will not be necessary to say much. 
—They have not yet (generally) form- 
ed a character for themselves; or, in other 
words, the mass of the population has not 
fairly emerged from the gloom of colo- 
nial depression. Those among them, 
who have had the advantages of educa- 
tion, are polite and intelligent. They are, 
generally, social, kind, and hospitable. 
No people in the world, perhaps, are 
more so to those—whether strangers or 
others—who demean themselves well. 
But they are, on first becoming acquaint- 
ed, a good deal reserved; and, in case of 
insult and abuse, their resentment is 
quick and fierce. Atmong the lower clas- 
ses, (for it must be observed, that society 
there, as well as elsewhere, is divided in- 
to several classes,) petty theft is a good 
deal practised. The crimes of robbery, 
upon a large scale, murder, &c. are not 
so common as in this country, or, Europe. 
Drunkenness is scarcely known among 
them, in comparison with the people of 
these states. Tobacco is a great favorite 
with them. ‘They have few amusements. 
Conversation, music, and dancing, are 
their chief social recreations. They are 
most fond of the Piano, the Guitar, the 
Tambourine, Flute, and Violin. In the 
more refined circles, both sexes dress 


ed in a sumptuous style. Their diet, al- 
80, partakes of many foreign luxuries, in 
addition to the abundance of their own 
exceedingly fruitful region. The labor- 
ing classes, in general, live very economi- 
cally. ‘heir climate is always mild, and 
their wants are few; consequently they 
contract a habit of indolence in a great- 
er or less degree, and have little relish for 
gaudy appearance, or very expensive liv- 
ing. ‘They manifest a feeling of inde- 
pendent unconcern, that is sometimes 
mistaken for dulness or insensibility; 
while, in fact, their perceptions are as 
quick, and their passions as easily roused, 
as those of any people, perhaps, in exis- 
tence. Many of them are somewhat su- 
perstitious; but the light of knowledge, 
and liberality of sentiment, are gaining 
ground there, as fast, no doubt, as any 
where else. Freedom of opinion is cher- 
ished among them to nearly as great a 
degree as it is with us. 

With respect to their morals, it is not 
in our power to speak as favorably as we 
could wish; and yet justice requires ue to 
say that they have been grossly misrepre- 
sented by their enemies, as well as some 
who have professed to be their friends. 
It is not to be supposed that a people, 
who have so recently arisen from the most 
degraded condition that the hellish sys- 
tem of hereditary bondage ever imposed, 
should, in a moment adopt as pure a code 
of morals, or as fully enforce the maxims 
of virtue, as those who have never been 
subjected to its debasing influence. But 
it may be said with strict propriety, that, 
in point of moral improvement, the peo- 
ple of Hayti are far, very far, in advance 
of a large portion of the population, (white 
and colored) in some of our slave-hold- 
ing States. It is, also, a fact, that their 
situation is now much more favorable for 
such improvement; and there is every 
disposition among their most influential 
characters to encourage it. Bigamy or 
concubinage, as well as promiscuous sex- 
ual intercourse, is every where practised, 
in slave-holding countries, by a!l classes 
of the population. In the republic of 
Hayti, marriage is now enjoined by law, 
and is customary among the better sort of 
colored and black people, as well as many 
of the lower classes. ‘I'he example of the 
few white people that reside among them, 
is generally the reverse. Profane lan- 
guage, and vicious conduct, are not more 
common there than in this country. Pet- 
ty quarrelling, &c. is frequently indulged; 
but there are less furious and bloody en- 
counters, less public malignant persecu- 
tion, than among us. There is also less 
of litigation, than in this country; though 
it is evident that this gains with them, as 
their wealth increases. 

The religion, preferred by the natives, 
isthe Roman Catholic. But every other 
form is tolerated, as freely as in this coun- 
try. There are many congregations of 
Methodists and Baptists, with a few of 
other protestant denominations, in vari- 
ous parts of the island. Considerable 
numbers of the natives have joined these 
various sects, particularly that of the Me- 
thodists. No person is required to sup- 
port any religious establishment, by con- 





well; acd the houses of many are furnish- 


ribution, unless he chooses to do it. 


——$—_ 


As might be supposed, learning is not 
yet as extensively patronised as in some 
other countries.—But they have numer- 
ous primary schools, where both French 
and English reading, writing, and com- 
inon arithmetick, are taught. Several of 
these schools are conducted upon the 
Lancasterian plan. By the Constitution of 
the government, all children shall be ed- 
ucated, to a certain extent, at the public 
expense, whenever the finances will per- 
mit. Schools are to be established, in 
every part of the island, for this purpose. 
There is one valuable Seminary at Port- 
au-Prince, supported by the Government, 
in which are taught the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, besides various living langua- 
ges. Drawing, and many of the other 
higher branches of learning are likewise 
attended to. This institution is under 
the principal superintendence of Citizen 
Jonathan Granville, and accommodates 
a large number of Students. None are 
admitted except such as have previously 
received a good common school educa- 
tion. There is, also, in the same place, 
a school for girls, conducted by a sister of 
Citizen Granville. This is an exceeding- 
ly well regulated School. The scholars 
make a very decent appearance; and 
their amiable tutoress possesses every re- 
quisite to give them a genteel and polite 
education. There is a disposition to cul- 
tivate the arts and sciences, as well as to 
promote literary improvement, among the 
people in many parts of the island; and 
although every thing of this kind is now at 
a low ebb, the acknowledgement of their 
independence, and consequent increased 
facilities for such improvement, we may 
rationally calculate on a speedy advance- 
ment therein. 

In politics, the people are republican. 
Monarchy would not be tolerated by them 
a moment. That their views (in general) 
are as extensive, or thiar reasoning as 
logical, or this knowledge as profound, 
as that of the people of this country, we 
do not pretend to say.—But some of them 
have proven a full match for the diploma- 
tists of Europe; and these are as well 
acquainted with the political tactics of 
cabinets, and have as patriotic emotions 
of soul, as any people onearth. ‘Talk to 
a Haytien (even the most ignorant la- 
bourer) of slavery, and you nerve every 
muscle, and accelerate the motion of 
blood in every vein. Their love of liber- 
ty is extravagant—the natural conse- 
quence of having been long deprived of 
it, and the waging of a furious and san- 
guinary contest to obtain it. To all ap- 
pearance, the political state of the coun- 
try is quite settled and tranquil as that of 
any other. Parties, however, exist; and 
at times there is a good deal of sharp 
electioneering. But the President being 
chosen for life—that is (like the judges of 
our courts,) to hold his office during 
good behaviour—there are, of course, 
a less number of office-seeking and trad- 
ing politicians to be seen scouring the 
country previous to, and at the time 
of, general elections. Local interests, 
and various preferences, give rise to dif- 
ference of opinion frequently among them 
as they do here; but their contests, of 


zation of the present form of governmen 
the great mass of the people seem to be 
well satisfied with it. They are, indeed, 
(with the exception of certain Classes, as 
in some of these states,) invested with 
nearly all the political privileges that ye 
ourselves enjoy. Some of the salu 
regulations which were adopted in the 
early stages of their emancipation, fo 
the prevention of vagrancy, ate Yet ig 
force. But they have a constitutional, 
elective government, composed of a Pro. 
sident, Senate, and House of Represent; 
tives; (in the two last named branches 
the members are chosen for short peri- 
ods;) and they have also their Courts, 
Trial by Jury, &c. &c. It may, indeed, 
be safely premised, that the governmen, 
is now established upon a permanen, 
republican basis; and will be as likely a 
any other to become powerful and prey 
perous. There is nothing to prevent jt 
rising to eminence, in the scale of e. 
lightened, civilized nations; nor to hinde 
its citizens from attaining the highes 
degree of refinement in the arts, sciencg 
and literature, and securing the enjoy. 
ment of as much of earthly happiness 
falls to the Jot of human beings in th 
most favored situations. 


The necessity of concluding thes 
numbers, before the close of the preset 
volume of the Genius of Universal Ema 
cipation, will prevent a notice of may 
things, that would be more or less interes 
ing to the friends of the colored race, ger 
erally, and the advocates of Haytien eni- 
gration in particular. Should any persons 
wish further information on points not ye 
touched, or not sufficiently explained, 
they are requested to correspond vith 
the editors, (free of expense to them) 
and the subjects of enquiry will be attend 
ed to, in future numbers of this wor 
The writer has labored under great it 


ling for several months, and thus preveir 
ed from referring to sundry documents 
Sc. &c. to enrich these essays with iw 
portant statistical and historical inform 
tion. Every thing has been stated fron 
memory, and is mostly derived from pe- 
sonal observation. Nothing isrelated fro 
mere hearsay, without a full convictio, 
from corresponding evidence, of its truth. 
In conclusion, it may not be amiss 
observe, that the writer has never enter 
tained the hope that slavery can & 
abolished in this country, by encouraging 
emigration either to Hayti, Africa, or any 
other foreign country ALon£:—it is, there 
fore, a natter of secondary consideration 
—But as much can thereby be done 
wards drawing the public attention to the 
great and important subject of Africa 
emancipation—and many indeed, are thus 
relieved from the thraldom of uncondt 
tional bondage—and being fully persust- 
ed that Hayti is, unquestionably, prefer 
ble to any other foreign place, where ow 
southern slaves can.go at present, it # 
considered proper to encourage the ! 
moval of as many thither as possible. 
the information, contained in the fore 
going essays, will have the effect of it 
pressing on the mind of one individual 
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of things in Hayti,” than before enter- 
tained; and if even one slave shall there- 
by witness a restoration of his “inaliena- 
ble rights,” and be invested with the 
privileges that God and Nature gave, 
the end will be measurably answered, and 
a sufficient reward obtained for the 
trouble of laying it before the public,—t. 





SENATOR HAYNE. 

What shall we say of this gentleman’s 
speech in reply to Mr. Webster? We 
have had time, the present week, to criti- 
cise nothing but the human countenance 
gs it appears in all its variety and change- 
ableness in a courtroom. We can give, 
therefore, only the characteristics of the 
harangue—briefly—F lippancy, Littleness, 
Personality, Inflammation, Tyranny, Non- 
sense, Obsoleteness, and the like. In 
truth, it is pitiful, and sophistical, and in- 
congruous, to the last degree,—the mere 
sputtering of a stump orator, wrought up 
to the highest pitch of political insanity; 
—furnishing an amazing contrast to the 
calmness, grandeur, and exceeding mag- 
nanimity displayed in Webster’s rejoinder. 

Are we prejudiced against Mr. Hayne? 
Not in the least. He shall speak for him- 
self. Next week we shall say more: but 
bear what he says on the subject of 


slavery. —G. 


«Jf an inquiry should ever be institut- 
ed into these matters, however, it will be 
found that the profits of the slave trade 
were not confined to the South. South- 
ern ships and southern sailors were not 
the instruments of bringing slaves to the 
shores of America, nor did our merchants 
reap the profits of that “accursed traffic.” 
But, Sir, we will pass over all this, If 
slavery, as it now exists in this country, 
be an evil, we of the present day, found 
it ready made to our hands. Finding 
our lot cast among a people whom God 
had manifestly commilted to our care, 
we did not sit down to speculate on 
abstract questions of theoretical liberty. 
We met it as a practical question of ob- 
ligation and duty.—We resolved to make 
the best of the situation in which Provi- 
dence had placed us, and to fulfil the 
high trust which had devolved upon us, 
as the owners of slaves, in the only way 
in which such a trust could be fulfilled 
without spreading misery and ruin through- 
out the land. We found that we had to 
deal with a people whose physical, moral, 
and intellectual habits and character, 
totally disqualified them for the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of freedom. We 
could not send them back to the shores 
from whence their fathers had been taken; 
their numbers forbade the thought, even 
if we did not know that their condition here 
is infinitely preferable to what it possibly 
could be among the barren sands and 
savage tribes of Africa: and it was wholly 
irreconcilable with all our notions of 
humanity to tear asunder the tender ties 
which they had formed among us, to 
gratify the feelings of a false philanthropy. 

“What a commentary on the wisdom, 
justice, and benevolence of the Southern 
slave-holder, is presented by the example 
of certain benevolent associations and 
charitable individuals elsewhere! Shed- 
ding weak tears over sufferings which had 
existence only in their own sickly imagi- 
nations, these ‘friends of humanity’ set 
themselves systematically to work to se- 
duce the slaves of the South from their 
masters. By means of missionaries and 
political tracts, the scheme was, in a great 
measure, successful. ‘Thousands of these 
deluded victims of fanaticism were seduc- 
ed into the enjoyment of freedom in our 
Northern cities, and what has been the 
consequence? Go to these cities now, 


and ask the question. Visit the dark and 
narrow lanes and obscure recesses, which 
have been assigned, by common assent, 
as the abodes of those outcasts of the 
world, the free people of color. Sir, there 
does not exist, on the face of the whole 
earth, a population so poor, so wretched, 
80 vile, so loathsome, so utterly destitute 
of all the comforts, conveniences, and 
decencies of life, as the unfortunate blacks 
of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Liberty has been to them the greatest of 
calamities—the heaviest of curses. Sir, 
I have had some opportunities of making 
comparisons between the condition of 
the free negroes of the North and the 
slaves of the south, and the comparison 
has left not only an indelible impression 
of the superior advantages of the latter, 
but has gone far to reconcile me to 
slavery itself. Never have | felt so 
forcibly that touching description, ‘the 
foxes have their holes, and the birds of 
the air have their nests, but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head,’ as 
when | have seen this unhappy race, 
naked and houseless, almost starving in 
the streets, and abandoned by all the 
world. Sir, I have seen in the neighbor- 
hood of one of the most moral, religious, 
and refined cities of the north, a family 
of free blacks driven to the caves of the 
rock, and there obtaining a precarious 
subsistence from charity and plunder. 


“When the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Webster,] adopts and reiterates 
the old charge of weakness, as resulting 
from slavery, | must be permitted to call 
for the proof of those blighting effects 
which he ascribes to its influence. I 
suspect that when the subject is closely 
examined, it will be found that there is 
not much force even in the plausible ob- 
jection of the want of physical power 
in slave-holding states. The power of a 
country is compounded of its population 
and its wealth; and, in modern times, 
where, from the very form and structure 
of society, by far the greater portion of 
the people must, even during the continu- 
ance of the most desolating wars, be em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the soil, and 
other peaceful pursuits—it may be well 
doubted whether slave-holding States, by 
reason of the superior value of their pro- 
ductions, are not able to.maintain a num- 
ber of troops in the field fully equal to 
what could be supported by States with 
a larger white population, but not posses- 
sed of equal resources. It is a popular 
error to suppose that, in any possible state 
of things, the people of a country could 
ever be called out en masse, or that a 
half, or a third, or even a fifth part of the 
physical force of any country could ever 
be brought into the field. The difficulty 
is not to procure men, but to provide the 
means of maintaining them; and, in this 
view of the subject, it may be asked 
whether the Southern States are not a 
source of strength and power, and not of 
weakness to the country?—Whether they 
have not contributed, and are not now 
contributing largely to the wealth and 
prosperity of every State in this Union? 
From a statement which I hold in my 
hand, it appears that 10 years, from 
1818 to 1827, inclusive, the whole amount 
of the domestic exports of the United 
States was $521,711,045; of which, three 
articles, (the product of slave labor,) viz: 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, amounted to 
$339,208,232; equal to about two thirds 
of the whole. It is not true, as has been 
supposed, that the advantages of this 
labor are confined almost exclusively to 
the Southern States. Sir, I am thoroughly 
convinced that, at this time, the States 
north of the Potomac actually deriv 
greater profits from the labor of our slaves 
than we do ourselves. It appears from 
our public documents, that, in seven years 
from 1821 to 1827, inclusive, the six 
Southern States exported $190,337,281, 
and imported only $55,646,301. Now 





the difference between these two sums, 
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(near $140,000,000,) passed through the 
hands of the northern merchants, and 
enabled them to carry on their commer- 
cial operations with all the world. 

. * oe * 


«1 know it has been supposed by cer- 
tain ill informed persons, that the South 
exists only by the countenance and pro- 
tection of the north—Sir, this is the 
idlest of all idle and ridiculous fancies 
that ever entet<d into the mind of man, 
In every State of this Union, except one, 
the free white population actually pre- 
ponderates, while, in the British West 
India islands, where the average white 
population is less than ten per cent. of 
the whole, the slaves are kept in entire 
subjection. Itis preposterous to suppose 
that the southern states could ever find 
the smallest difficulty in this respect. On 
this subject, as on all others, we ask noth- 
ing of our northern brethren but to “let 
us alone;” leave us to the undisturbed 
management of our domestic concerns, 
and the direction of our own industry, 
and we will ask no more. Sir, all our 
difficulties on this subject have arisen 
from interference from abroad, which has 
disturbed, and may again disturb, our 
domestic tranquillity, just so far as to bring 
down punishment upon the heads of the 
unfortunate victims of a fanatical and 
mistaken humanity. 


“There is a spirit, which, like the father 
of evil, is constantly ‘walking to and fro 
about the earth,’ seeking whom it may 
devour; it is the spirit of False Philan- 
thropy. The persons whom it possesses 
do not indeed throw themselves into 
the flames, but they are employed in 
lighting up the torches of discord through- 
out the community. Their first princi- 
ple of action is, to leave their own affairs 
and neglect their own duties, to regulate 
the afiairs and the duties of others. 
Theirs is the task to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked of other lands, while 
they thrust the naked, famished, and 
shivering beggar from their own doors— 
to instruct the heathen, while their own 
children want the bread of life—When 
this spirit infuses itself into the bosom 
of a statesman, (if one so possessed can 
be called a statesman,) it converts him at 
once into a visionary enthusiast. Then 
it is, that he indulges in golden dreams 
of national greatness and prosperity. He 
discovers that ‘liberty is power;’ and, 
not content with vast schemes of im- 
provement at home, (which it would 
bankrupt the treasury of the worldto exe- 
cute,) he flies to foreign lands, to fulfil 
obligations to ‘the human race,’ by in- 
culcating the principles ‘of political and 
religious liberty,’ and promoting ‘the 
general welfare’ of the whole human 
race. It is a spirit which has long been 
busy with the slaves of the south, and is 
even now displaying itself in vain efforts 
to drive the Government from its wise 
policy in relation to the Indians. It is 
this spirit which has filled the land with 
thousands of wild and visionary projects, 
which can have no effect but to waste the 
energies and dissipate the resources of 
the country. Itis the spirit of which the 
aspiring politician dextrously avails him- 
self, when, inscribing on his banner the 
magical words Liberty and Philanthropy, 
he draws to his support that entire class 
of persons who are ready to bow down at 
the very names of their idols. 

But, Sir, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the effect of slavery on 
national wealth and prosperity, if we 
may trust to experience, there can be no 
doubt that it has never yet produced any 
injurious effect on individual or national 
character. Look through the whole his- 
tory of the country—from the commence- 
ment of the Revolution down to the pre- 
sent hour. Where are there to be found 
brighter examples of intellectual and 
moral greatness than have been exhibited 
by the sons of the South. From the 
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tinguished Chieftain who has been elevat- 
ed by a grateful people to the highest 
office in their gift, the interval is filled up 
by a long line of orators, of statesmen, 
and heroes, justly entitled to rank among 
the ornaments of their country, and the 
benefactors of mankind. Look at the 
“Old Dominion,” great and magnanimous 
Virginia, “whose jewels are her sons,” 
Is there any State in this Union which has 
contributed so much to the honor and 
welfare of the country? Sir, I will yield 
the whole question;-—I will acknowledge 
the fatal effects of slavery upon charac- 
ter, if any one can deny that, for noble 
disinterestedness, ardent love of country, 
exalted virtue, and pure and holy devo- 
tion to liberty. the people of the Southern 
States have never been surpassed by any 
in the world.” 
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BLACK LIST. 








AsTounpING Leaistation. A bill 
has passed the Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, by a vote of 81 to 80, which pro- 
hibits the instruction of free negroes, 
mulattocs, or slaves, either in religious or 
secular knowledge, under the most ag- 
gravated penalties. This abominable act 
owes its origin to the circulation of a 
stirring pamphlet, addressed to all colored 
people, by David Walker of Boston—a 
most injudicious publication, yet warrant- 
ed vy the creed of an independent peo- 
ple. We shall give the act entire, on 
Friday. “It is,” says the Richmond Whig, 
“as far as our knowledge extends, the 
most highly penal of any that has been 
enacted by any American Legislature. It 
is indefensible.” We believe it can nev- 
er be executed.—a, 





Slave Trade.—The Galatea, 42, arriy- 
ed at Portsmouth on the 4th of Dec. from 
Havana, in 29 days, with about $150,000 
on private account. The Espiegle, 18, 
with half a million, was expected in a 
week. The Galatea boarded several 
slave vessels, which it is clearly ascer 

tained are in the constant practice of 
committing acts of piracy, whenever 
they meet with strength inferior to their 
own. An American ship which theGalatea 
boarded, bound from Buenos Ayres to 
the Cape de Verds, had been plundered 
by a vessel full of slaves, of a number of 
valuables and some provisions; and a 
Captain of a larger slaver unblushingly 
told our officers that, if he should at any 
time fall in with a smaller slaver loaded, 
he should take his slaves from him, with 
whatever else answered his purpose, and 
carry them to the Havana. This vessel was 
lying at Cape de Verds, waiting until 
a cargo of slaves should be collected for 
her in one of the African rivers near the 
Line, as she had been to the coast, and 
left her orders to that effect. 





In Dominica, any torture inflicted on 
a slave can be expiated for $178. The 
whip is still used as an instrument of tor- 
ture. By returns from Berbice in one 
year, from July 1, 1827, to June 30, 
1828, there had been 5,930 males, and 
8,173 females flogged, more than two 
thirds of the labouring slaves. In Deme- 
rara, in the same year, 12,106 males were 
flogged, and 8.461 women. Such abuses 








Father of his country down to the dis- 


call loudly for redress. 
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that which we have asa just reward; forthe 
selfishness with which we have suffered 
our hearts to be corroded. Is it not well 
then, when we sum up the blessings by 
which we are ourselves surrounded, to 
| enquire of our hearts how much we have 
done to alleviate the distresses and 
calamities of others? Nay, even though | 
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we ourselves are miserable, cannot we 





TMI6 DEPARTMENT 15 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 
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SELFISHNESS. 





This has been said to be the predomi- | 





contribute something to lessen the unhap- 
piness of others? Undoubtedly we may, 
and ouglit, to the utmost of our power, to 
do so. When we, therefore, take a sur- 
vey of the world as it exists around us, 


bor, an object of interest to the planter. 
“We know that human nature is ver- 


eagerly it may start in the cause of suf- 


that it will soon relax when those impul- 

















































































nant feeling of all hearts, mingling with 
the best and noblest traits of character, 
and the main-spring of all our virtues. 
We love our country and our friends, it 
is asserted, because they are ours;—our 
fellow beings, because they have been 
created after the same image; and we are 
generous and humane, for the reason that 
the reverse would be painful to ourselves. 
Thus all the noblest qualities of the heart 
may be traced to the impulses of one 
narrow feeling, and the broad philan- 
throphy of a Howard, becomes but a 
species of refined selfishness. 

But however true it may be, that the 
practice of the generous virtues is pro- 
ductive of happiness to ourselves, in a 
proportion, equal to that which it may be 


of our benevolent energies? 
not one word, one name that concentrates | and feeling. And we know that the poor 
in itself all our ideas of degradation and | Negro, after all the eloquent commise- 
misery? and that name men have given |Fation which his enormous wrongs have 
to the being whom they have made the 
lowest and vilest in the scale of human 
existence. That word is slavery—that|unless violence be done to this sel- 
being isthe slave! Some calamities with | fish supineness;—unless christian prin- 
which the human race are afflicted, ap- 
pear to be the particular visitation of God; 
but this has its origin wholly in the 
wickedness of man. 





the means of bestowing upon others, yet 
the feelings which invite their possessors 
to such a course of action are very differ- 
ent from the sordid egotism to which we 
are accustomed to apply the name of 
selfishness. 

That this principle does frequently in- 
fluence our conduct toa degree of which 
we are ourselves conscious, must be 
admitted; but it is extremely wrong to 
suffer our exertions in behalf of our 
fellow creatures, to be limited in their 
extent, by this feeling. But we cannot 
do this, without openly violating our ex- 
press duties. We were not intended to 
live solely for ourselves, even if it were 
possible for all our hopes and wishes to 
be thus concentred; nor can we serve one 
Divine Master as we ought, while we are 
regardless of the happiness of one human 
being; and to know of the existence of 
misery, should even be sufficient to call 
forth our instant exertions for its relief. 
It is not the least among the blessings 
with which we have been favored by a 
kind Providence, that we should have 
so strong an incentive to good deeds in 
the knowledge that they bring to our 
hearts their immediate reward, but our 
obligation to attend to the several duties 
of life, would not be lessened, though the 
performance of them should no longer be 
grateful to our feelings. The gifts of 
God are a double blessing, because they 
are not only the source of happiness to 
ourselves, but impart to us the higher 
privilege of béstowing it upon others. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
offered boon is one which we are per- 
mitted to receive or decline, at pleasure. 
When we neglect to employ the means 
with which we have been thus favored, 
even though it should amount to no more 
than the possession of “one talent,” we 
become unworthy of the goodness of our 


termining our conduct. 
consider whether our exertions in behalf 
of suffering humanity, will be productive |them with grain;—they would lead the 
of gratification to our own selfish feelings, |sick man to presume on the recovery of 
but whether we shall not disobey the|his health by persisting in those very 
reiterated commands of God by withhold- |°°U5®* which bad engendered his disease; 
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BRITISH COLONIAL 
SLAVERY.—LETTER NO. Ill. 

This letter, addressed “to the more | ductions will ever effect its destruction. 
influential classes of the christian public,” | It is one important means, which it is the 
we consider one of the best contained |4uty of every man of common humanity 
in the above pamphlet, and we should 
supppose tiat its sentiments and reason- 
ing could not fail to carry a conviction | own power to destroy it. 
of their justice to the hearts and con-| “It is a true adage,—‘f there were no 
sciences of all its readers. We have/Mceivers of stolen goods, there would be 
made copious extracts, yet have still been 
obliged to pass over many excellent pas-|country? For what are they bought and 

What we have selected, let our |S0ld like cattle? For what are they 
readers consider addressed to themselves, chained and branded and forced to labor, 
and remember that though the use of 
sugar is here most forcibly reprobated,|puce oF ALL THIS OPPRESSION AND 
because it is “the most lucrative, and by |CRUELTY, FINDS WITH ENLIGHTENED 
far the most oppressive of West Indian |°#®STIANS 4 PROFITABLE MarKeT!! 
slave labocr,” yet in the words of our 
author, “it is highly desirable that the |fal price at which our West Indian luxu- 
friends of emancipation should, as much |Ties were procured;—now, the veil of 
as possible for the sake of consistency, |'82°rance is removed. ‘I'he enormous 
abstain from the consumption of all slave aoe Ang b grery Bene, ranean 
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Creator, and deserve to be deprived of 





momentous objects of our regard—death, 


and examine the various forms of wretch- | judgment, eternity, are familiar themes,— 
edness that we behold, what do we find |and that neither our own true interest, 


most forcibly, to claim the interference | "°F that of our fellow creatures, can be 
Is there promoted, unless principle be made to 


supply the transient ebullitions of passion 


called forth,—will, notwithstanding, be 
left, from generation to generation, in 
the grasp of his ruthless oppressors, 


ciple re-kindle our zeal in his cause, and 
quicken our tardy humanity.” 

“By the conduct and language of some 
professed enemies of slavery, one would 


To the extirpation |imagine they expected this mighty re- 
of this great evil, should be given the|Ylution would be — without 
prayers and the sympathy of every heart effort—by magic;—by some self-meving, 


mysterious process in direct contra- 


—the aid of every hand. We are not/diction to the established order of 
to confine our views only to alleviating |things. ‘The work (they tell us) is in 
the temporal condition of the slave; his |Progress, and will be accompli by 
moral and intellectual elevation is an Ge gradual otvancn of Reauzonge end 
object of tenfold more importance, but 
his emancipation must be first accom-/|on the contrary, do their utmost to retard 
plished, for till then, these cannot be |it, by continuing to consume the produc- 
effectually removed. The possibility of tions of slavery, and to discourage those 
the subject, being one which can excite 
no interest in our bosoms, should not be | mode of reasoning and acting applied to 


allowed to have the least weight in de-|the common business of life, would lead 
We are not to |the former to sit still in the confident ex- 


moral improvement.’ Though they take 
no active interest in it themselves, but, 


who are using their utmost endeavors to 
prevent that consumption. The same 


pectation of a plentiful harvest, though 
he neither ploughed his fields, nor sowed 


—they would lead the man, whose house 
was on fire, to expect the conflagration 
would be stopped by fanning, instead of 
throwing water on the flame. It is vain 
to urge in their excuse, that they are not 
convinced that abstinence from the pro- 


to exert to the uttermost as a testimo- 
ny of his own abhorrence of the system, 
and his determination to do all in his 


no thieves.’ For what are those poor 
negroes stolen away from their native 


night as well as day, under the most 
brutal coercion?—Bercause THE PRO- 


“Therefore, we sinned in thoughtless 
ignorance;—we knew little of the dread- 


the system of slave cultivation, have at 


cultivated produce.” —We would add not |iength been fully exposed;—henceforth 
for the sake of consistency merely, but |the guilty responsibility of slave-holding 
in order to render the cultivation of |S with consumers of slave produce. 


cotton, rice, &c.—which are the staple 


Letj conscience, therefore, do her office, 
and fix the conviction of blood-guilti- 





ingenious palliations or self-justifying 
evasions, but confess that ‘we are Verily 


satile, selfish, indolent ;—that, however | guilty concerning our (captive) brother’ 


—and determine to make all POSsible 


fering humanity, when spurred on by in-| atonement for past criminal carelessy 
dignant abhorrence of oppression, and of his wrongs, not only by conscientioys. 
involuntary sympathy with the oppressed, |ly abstaining from all farther consup 


tion of the produce of his inhumay 0 


ses are withdrawn. We know how pow- Pression, but by determining, hencefi,. 
erfully it is wrought upon by novelty, and| Ward, to make his cause our own, 
how difficult it is to prevent familiarity |Tesolving never to desert it until the rights 
with crime and suffering from begetting | Of 4 I ied 
indifference, and we also know that no | 1s raised from the condition of a brute ig 
important good can be secured without | tbat of a man and a christian,” 

thwarting and overcoming this natural in- 
stability. We know that all the great 


and 


of humanity are restored to him,—tijj },, 
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EMANCIPATION, 

Gladness in Mexico! A pealing shout, 

From franchised men, goes proudly o'er her 
hills; 

And the rich hymn is swelling up to Heaven, 

Bearing the full heart's gratitude. No more 

The wild bird springing upward from its hest, 

Or the free waters in their gushing glee, 

Seem taunting man that they are masterless, 

While his proud thoughts and swelling pulse an 

crush’d 

Beneath vile bonds. No more at eventide, 

The serf stalks gloomily to seek a home, 

He scarce can call his own; or goes at dawn 

Unwillingly to toil:—the heavy spell, 

That numb’d his veins with leaden sluggishnes, 

Hath lost its power; and now, his glad limbs 
bound 

Across the glorious eartin, as though they were 

Nought but anessence. Hear ye not the voice 

Of his wild carol pour’d upon the air, 

As like the woodland bird ‘with foided wing 

He drops into his nest”—or goes at morn, 

With light and eager spirit to the toil 

From which no hand withholds the just rewart 

Oh, it is sweet to wear a heart, whose throbs 

Are stifled by no fetters—and an eye 

That quails not to the mightiest! But the soul 

Of him whose hand hath wrench’d the bonds of 
thrall 

From the sad bosoms that beneath them pined, 

Hath yet a higher joy!—and there is one, 

Whose name the grateful Mexican shall teach 

His son to lisp, ere yet his infant lip 

Hath learn’d to murmur, father. 


But our land!— 
The curse is on it still!—the slave-fiend stalks 
Amidst our pleasant valleys and green hills; 
A tyrant to the tyrants he has made; 
Muttering fierce threats, and crowding on their 
hearts 
Visions and shapes of terror; like the wild 
And elfish faces that look forth at eve, 
On wilder’d travellers, midst the cheating 
shades, 
And gibe and chatter at the fears they raise, 
So men go crouching to the demon power, 
Searce daring e’en to syllable his name, 
Lest they should waken up his smother’d rage; 
And offering human victims at his shrine; 
Instead of nobly standing forth, like men, 
To drive him yelling from the glorious earth, 
That he pollutes and blackens with his tread. 
Whom call ye slaves? Are not the cravens 
such, 
Who dare not act with justice?2—Men who prate 
In sweet smooth sentences, of christian love, 
And with much sympathy, lament the fate 
Of those from whose swoll’n limbs they will 
not strike m 
One single link, in all their weight of chains? 
Strange! that the high capacities of mind, 
Should be so blinded by the gleam of gold— 
Till even the soul itself is valued less, 
Than “so much trash as may be grasped thus.” 
AGNES. 





COMPLAINT. 
To tell thy mis’ries will no comfort breed; 
Men help thee most,that think thou hast no need; 
But if the world once thy misfortune know, 
Thou soon shalt lose a friend, and find a foe. 





Extravagance should be avoided, not 
so much for the sake of acquiring wealth, 





articles of our slave states,—by free la-|ness in our bosoms. Let us seek no 








as that it may not be needful. 
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For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE HERMIT’S GRAVE. 


We stood upon the water’s edge, with 
a huge assemblage of grey crags piled up 
behind us, and surmounted with one sin- 
gle tree that raised up its high scattered 
branches against the sky, as though it 
were placed there for a solitary watcher 
over the departed grandeur of some ru- 
ined pile. The shadows of the golden 
clouds were sleeping almost unbroken 
upon the smooth waters, and the voices 
of the birds occasionally broke out into 
ene good night carol more” from their 
darkening coverts, while sometimes as 
they stretched onward in their flight 
against the clear sky, the most delicate 
outline of their forms was distinctly visi- 
ble. Gradually the brighter tints began 
to steal away from the dazzling clouds, 
giving place to a heavy tinge of purple, 
and the whole western sky was outspread 
with peculiar transparent yellowness, as 
if it had been a lake of clear unmoving 
water, and they were fairy islands scat- 
tered over its bright surface. Then the 
shadows of the thick trees became slowly 
deepened, and bent in heavier masses 
over the stream, and the light that fell 
between their branches lay distinctly 
marked in silvery gleamings. At an open- 
ing among the rocks, which tradition said 
had been formerly a cave, but which was 
now choked up and ruined by the fallen 
masses; close examination might discover 
a mound or rising of the earth, which 
was pointed out as a human grave. In 
this rocky cavern, the being who lay bu- 
ried there had for long years been a soli- 
tary dweller. So at least said the country 
legends. He was gloomy and estranged 
from men, and none knew his history, 
nor what had driven him from the bosom 
of social life. The inhabitants at ‘that 
time were thinly scattered over the face 
of the country, but even to the few with 
whom he might occasionally associate, 
he was moody, sullen and reserved. 


Some asserted that he was the last rem- 
nant of one of the Indian tribes, burying 
himself thus in solitude to brood over the 
ruin of his race; for his true arrow fur- 
nished him with food, and his dress was 
composed of skins of the animals he had 
slain. But to this supposition, the high 
and strongly marked brow, which, when 
the wind flung back his thick locks, was 
discovered to wear even a delicate white- 
ness, presented an evident refutation. 
By others, it was supposed he wore out 
his life thus in penance, for his former 
misdeeds, or that religious enthusiasin 
had darkened the light of intellect, and 
assumed the empire of reason. 


Superstition, too, and terror, had their 
wild legends; and by some, he was shun- 
ned with a pertinacity that would have 
denied him any intercourse with them, 
had it been anxiously sought. Jt was 
asserted that he made fellowship with 
serpents, and that they crawled harmless- 
ly amidst the rocky recesses of his cavern. 
But the only animal on whom he had 
been seen to bestow any marks of his 
affection, was his dog. And when he 
died, it was the long despairing howl of 
the faithful animal, that incited some of 
the neighboring residents, more adven- 
turous and less superstitious than the rest, 
to venture over the threshold of the her- 
mit’s cave. He had already hollowed out 
his sepulchre, and placed beside it a cu- 
tiously wrought wicker coffin, closely 
lined with skins. He was extended on 
his furry couch, cold and stiff, without 
having left one memorial of his former 
life. They laid him to rest in the spot 
he had himself chosen for his last repose, 
where the latest beam of the sunlight 
shed its flickering brightness above the 
mouldering remains of the sleeper. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE CHEROKEE. 

Gaze on this landscape! once in flect career, 

The desert chieftain trod exulting here! 

Cleft with light bark the still and shaded floods, 

Pierced the recesses of the old gray woods; 

Pour’d midst their hidden dells his wild halloo, 

And the light shaft with aim unerring threw. 


Proud was his spirit, fierce, untamed and free, 
Scorning to crouch to pain, from death to flee, 
With feelings suited to his savage state, 
Faithful alike to friendship or to hate, 

Seeking no meed beyond a warrior’s fame, 
And fearing nought except a coward’s shame. 


These wilds were his;—amidst his chosen dell, 

Where clustering wild-flowers fringed the gush- 
ing well, 

His hut was rear’d; and there at closing day, 

He beard his children’s laughter-shout of play, 

While, weary with the chase, his limbs were 
laid 

In listless rest beneath the oak-tree’s shade. 


Then o'er the ocean-sea the white man came, 

Held to his lips the cup of liquid flame, 

With smooth, false words, and bold encroach- 
ing hand, 

Wrench’d from the Cherokee his father’s land, 

Still on his fast receding footsteps prest, 

And urged him onward to the distant west, 

Till all the precincts of his narrowed ground, 

Was closely hemm’d with cultured life around, 

And burning cottages and mangled slain, 

Had marked war’s footsteps o’er the ravaged 
plain. 


Wearied, at length, the pale brow’d stranger 
swore, 

To seek the Indian’s hunting grounds no more; 

Treaties and oaths the solemn compact seal’d, 

And plenty crown’d once more the blood stain’d 
field; ‘ 

Then o’er the red-man’s alter’d nature smil’d 

A kindlier spirit, and a soul more mild; 

Bright knowledge pour’d its sunlight o’er his 
mind, 

His feelings soften’d, and his heart refined. 


No longer then, when pass’d the storm-flash by, 
He saw the light’ning of Manitto’s eye, 
Or listen’d trembling, while his anger spoke, 
As high o’er head the pealing thunder broke. 
He learn'd to light in heaven his spirit’s flame, 
And blend a Saviour’s with Jehovah's name. 
Then tell us, ye, who have tL8 power to save, 
Shall all his hopes be crush’d in one wide grave? 
Shall lawless force, with rude, remorseless 

hand, ; 
Drive out the Indian from his father’s lard, 
Burst all the ties that bind the heart to home, 
And thrust him forth mid distant wilds to roam? 
Oh no! to mercy’s pleading voice give ear, 
The wak’ning wrath of outraged justice fear, 
Stain not with broken faith our country’s name, 
Nor weigh her tresses to the dust with shame! 
Remember yet the solemn pledge you gave, 
And lift the potent arm to shield and save! 

E. M. C. 





“Your hand annoys me exceedingly,” 
said the Prince of La Roche sur-yon to a 
talkative person who was sitting near him 
at dinner, and who was constantly suiting 
the action to the word. “Indeed, my 
Lord,” replied the bavbler, “we are so 
crowded at table, that | do not know 
where to put my hand.” “Put it on your 
mouth,” said the Prince. 





Many a man lives a burden to the earth; 
but a good book is the precious life-blood 
of a master spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life—Milton on unlicensed printing. 





Anecdote of Murat.—Baron Larrey 
lately told the Academy of Sciences that 
Murat was one day giving the word of 
command, when a ball struck his throat 
and penetrated as far as the larynx. At 
the end of a few minutes, and after some 
violent efforts, he spit it out, and was 





cured within a fortnight. 
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PELCG SPRAGUE’S SPEECH. 

The speech of this gentleman, in re- 
ply to Messrs. Benton and Hayne, is re- 
markable for its suavity, dignity and 
candor, calculated to increase his high 
reputation, and to soften the asperities of 
the south toward New-Eugland. It is 
not apologetical—nor fawning—nor in- 
decisive—but straight-forward, indepen- 
dent and direct. We admire the man: 
let the people of Maine never depreciate 
his worth. 


Take the following extracts from the 
speech.—a. 


“The North,” says the gentleman, have 
“from the beginning, done all in their 
power to cripple and strangle the West.” 
Sir, before such an assertion was hazarded, 
all our history should have been dispas- 
sionately examined. It should have been 
recollected that of the old thirteen states, 
NINE were north of the Potomac—that in 
their hands was the whole Western coun- 
try to be moulded at pleasure—that they 
could have sealed up the magnificent 
Mississippi, and devoted the immense 
regions upon its borders to beasts and 
savages; or if populated, they could for- 
ever have refused to receive them into 
the American family, or extend to them 
the rights and privileges of American 
citizens. Even the five New England 
States, constituting, as they did, more 
than one third of the whole number, might 
forever have excluded Louisiana and 
Florida, and have rejected every treaty 
for enlarging or confirming the privileges 
of the West. The power of the North was 
ample, complete and irresistible, over the 
whole region beyond the Alleghanies, 
and, instead of being employed to wither 
and destroy, it has been assiduously ex- 
erted to cherish, sustain and strengthen. 
Its inhabitants were regarded as children 
—bone of our bone—flesh of our flesh 
—their infant steps were sustained, and 
their path defended by the strong arm of 
the nation. We rejoiced in their pros- 
perity; the blessed fruit of our own be- 
nignant care. We received them cor- 
dially to the full communion of all the 
inestimable blessings of free Goverments 
and Republican institutions, which had 
been purchased bv the blood of our fa- 
thers. We parted to them our inher- 
itance—we gave them of our strength— 
we resigned to them our power. From 
being more than two thirds of the whole 
number, we have voluntarily, by our own 
generous acts, made ourselves a minority 
of the States. And now we are told— 
here in the Senate Chamber of the United 
States—that “the north have, from the 
beginning, done all in their power to crip- 
ple and strangle the West!!! 


Sir, I deeply deplore the cause, be it 
what it may, which can at any time or in 
any place, give birth to declarations of 
such a character, tending to alienate the 
affections and poison the mutual confi- 
dence of different portions of our coun- 
try. 

Heaven itself has made them for union 
and happiness; and man and woman 
might as well quarrel with each other for 
the difference of their formation, as the 
great geographical divisions of our Re- 
public, for the features and adaptations 
which their Creator has given them.” 











* q - * * 

“Notwithstanding all that has been said 
of the late war as derogating from the 
character of New England, I boldly ask, 
from what portion of the country was it 
sustained with more efficient aid? The 
gentleman tells us that money was with- 
held by a combination of all the banking 
interest. One bank, sir, in the town of 
Boston alone, advanced the Government 
two millions of dollars; and a single in- 
dividual there amillionmore. The large 
amount loaned in the town of Salem, my 
friend from Massachusetts now before me, 
(Mr. Si.ssee,) whose ample fortune was 
entrusted to his country, can well attest. 
Sir, without the hard money—not the 
depreciated paper of broken banks—but 
the gold and silver which the citizens of 
New England caused to be paid into the 
Treasury from loans and the customs, 
your tottering credit must have fallen 
completely prostrate. And when clouds 
of despair lowered around you, and thick 
darkness enveloped your whole horizon, 
it was the gleams of glory from the ocean 
that dispelled the gloom, and illumined 
your path. That sun of glory arose in 
the east, and was lighted up by the Mari- 
ners of New England. You manned not 
a ship— you fired not a gun upon the 
lakes or upon the ocean, without the aid 
of the sons of New England: and in every 
battle upon the water, they poured out 
their blood in your defence, Upon land, 
too, their achievements were unequalled. 
Those who, having voluntarily tendered 
their services, were not permitted to de- 
fend their own homes, tbut marched to 
the frontiers of New York, constituted 
the regiment which well earned their ex- 
pressive appellation of the bloody ninth 
—which stood alone against twice their 
force of British veterans, whilst half their 
own numbers had fallen upon the field! 
They composed, too, the twenty-first re- 
giment, which, at the battle of Niagara, 
by a desperate effort, in face of a blazing 
battery of deadly artillery, took the emi- 
nence which it commanded, and meetin 
the foe man to man, repulsed and defea’ 
him in successive onsets, and destroyed 
forever the boasted invincibility of the 
British bayonet.” 


Lire or aN Epitor. Say what we 
will, the life of an Editor conscious of a 
genius, whose home is above the storm, 
is but a tissue of thankless, hopeless, mise~ 
rable hours. From day to day, be must 
earn his bread, by meeting in vulgar strife 
with the world, and bearing in silent bit- 
terness the scorn, the jest, the calumny, 
and the mockery of “creatures beneath all 
name.” Like a camel, he must wendhis 
weary way over a “mental desert,” and 
toil for creatures, that goad him at every 
step with heartless ribaldry. Public sen- 
timent is a tread mill—and he is “the con. 
vict that must keep it in motion.” These 
things are enough to make a proud spirit 
bend like a reed, and we have often 
thought of them with an unfathomable 
agony, that drove us well nigh to mad- 
ness. But we cun bear on, while our bre. 
thren of finer sensibilities are fainting 
around us. Our pillow was never of 
down—the winds of heaven visited our 
cheek roughly in childhood—our sinews 
were turned to iron by toil, and cold, and 
storm—and we feel, that we can mingle 
in the conflict of man with man, and sus- 
tain ourselves without defeat or disgrace. 
The end has not yet come.—Hartford 
Review. 


The schooner Oristelle, at New York, 
which sailed from Port-au-Prince on the 
$ist Jan. reports that the Spanish frigate 
Casilda, from Havana, had been there for 
14 days, having landed an Ambassador, 
with authority to demand from the Hay. 
tien government the Spanish part of the 
Island. The frigate was expected to sail 
the next day after the Oristelle left. No- 
thing was known of the result of the 
embassy. 
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Isaac Riggs, Esq. has retired from the 
editorial chair of the Schenectady (N.Y.) 
Cabinet, having occupied it upwards of 
twenty-one years. [is good sense, inde- 
pendence and urbanity, as displayed in 
the columns of his paper, entitle him 
to a public expression of regret at his 
retirement. The ‘vocation’ of an editor 
—999 times out of 1000—is a thankless 
and ruinous one; and we do not wonder 
that so many forsake it after a vain strug- 
gle with the caprices. the sneers, the 
follies, and the neglect of a wide commu- 
nity.—s. 


The venerable Col. Henry Rutcers, 
a well-known revolutionary patriot and 
warm-hearted philanthropist, died in New 
York on the 18th instant, aged 85. Ina 
brief eulogy on his character, published 
in the N. Y. Daily Advertiser, it is declared 
that “he brought his christian principles 
to bear on every important action of his 
life.” Language cannot pay a higher 
tribute to moral excellence. Alas! how 
few are they on whom that praise might 
justly be bestowed !—e. 


Jamaica papers state, that the slave bill 
(conferring on slaves the right of holding 
property and testifying in courts of justice 
in certain criminal prosecutions) received 
the signature of the Governor on the 29th 
December, and is to be in force from the 
Ist of August next, to the close of 1833. 


We copy with much approbation from 
the Federal Gazette, some flattcring tes- 
timonials in favor of Varle’s Self-Instruc- 
tor. It is excellently adapted to the in- 
cipient wants of “new beginners,” and 
merits a place in our common schbols. 
Copies of it might find a sale in Hayti, 
and in the African Colony in Canada, 
where they would prove highly useful. 

G. 


@# The last American Spectator heads 
an elaborate panegyric on the Coloniza- 
tion Society, in the following manner : 


“ Genius of Emancipation vs. the Colo- 
nizalion Sociefy.” 

If to assert, reiterate and believe, that 
this Society cannot, single-handed, re- 
move the curse of slavery from our land; 
if to warn the American people not to 
repose unlimited confidence in its present 
or future operations; if to say that an 
increase of fifty thousand slaves, annually, 
cannot be destroyed by the transportation 
of one hundred during’ the same period; 
if to presume to think for ourselves on 
this all-important and affecting subject.— 
be hostility to the Society, then to Mr. 
Colton’s charge we plead guilty—not 
otherwise. §3 This paper is not inimi- 
cal to the American Colonization Socie- 
ty..£§ More anon. 

N.B. Mr. C’s contemptuous slurs, re- 
lative to our humble selves, are, it may 
be, well applied. We shan’t surrender 
our opinions, nevertheless; nor read his 
paper with less eagerness and delight.—c. 


&} Ten pirates, Frenchmen and Spa- 
niards, were executed at Cadiz on the 
14th January, they having captured the 
tong missing ship Topaz, of Boston, and 
murdered every soul on board. 





” GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


NAPOLEON AND ISABEY THE 
PAINTER. 


1 called one morning on Isabey, to see 
his fine collection of portraits, which have 
now, in a great measure, become histori- 
cal. 1 found him in his atelier, working 
upon that splendid picture which is de- 
stined to connect the name of the artist 
with most of the distinguished charac- 
tors of his day. (The picture is now al- 
most gener-liy known, through the medi- 
um of the engravings. —It presents the 
hall of congress at the moment when the 
Duke of Wellington was introduced by 
Prince Metternich.) In a moment, | 
found myself surrounded by the almost 
living likenes-es of all the celebrated men 
and beautiful women, at that time asseimn- 
bled at Vienna. | saw the portrait of 
young Napoleon, which Isabey was just 
finishing, when | first met him at Scewn- 
brunn; also a likeness of the Prince de 
Ligne, animated by all the fine expres- 
sion of the original, and full length of 
Napoleon himself, walking in the gar- 
dens of Malmaison. “Then he really 
had the habit of walking with his arms 
crossed in this manner?” said J. “Un- 
questionably,” replied Isabey, “and that, 
together with his other remarkable habit 
of stooping his head, at one time well 
nigh proved fatal to me. During the 
consulate, | had been dining one day 
with some of Buonaparte’s young aides- 
de-camp at Malmaison. After dinner we 
went out on the lawn fronting the Chateau, 
to play at leap frog; you know that was a 
favorite college game of ours. 1 had 
leaped over the heads of several of my 
companions, when, a little further on, be- 
neath an avenue of trees, 1 saw another 
apparently waiting for me in the requisite 
position. Thinking I had net yet com- 
pleted my task, J ran forward, and unfor- 
tunately missed my mark: springing only 
to the height of his neck, | knocked him 
down, and we both rolled along the 
ground to the distance of at least ten 
yards, What was my horror on discov- 
ering that the victim of my unlucky blun- 
der was no other than Buonaparte himself! 
At that period he had not even dreamed 
of the possibility of a fall: and this first 
lesson was naturally calculated to rouse 
his indignation in the utmost degree. 

Foaming with rage, he rose and drew 
his sword, and had | proved no better 
raaner than a leaper, 1 have no doubt but 
he would soon made an end of me. He 
pursued me as far as the ditch, which | 
speedily cleared, and fortunately for me, 
he did not think fit to follow my exam- 
ple. J proceeded straight to Paris, and 
so great was my alarm, that | scarcely 
ventured to look behind me until I reach- 
ed the gate of the Tuilleries. | immedi- 
ately ascended to Madame Buonaparie’s 
apartments, for the persons of the house- 
hold were accustomed to admit me at all 
times. 

On seeing my agitation, Josephine at 
first concluded that | was the bearer of 
some fatal news. | related my adventure, 
which, in spite of my distress, appeared 
to her so irresistibly comic, that she burst 
into a fit of laughter, When her merri- 
ment had somewhat subsided, she pro- 
mised, with her natural kindness of heart, 
to intercede with the consul in my be- 
half. But knowing her husband’s irasci- 
ble temper, she advised me to keep out of 
the way until she should have an oppor- 
tunity of appeasing him, which to her 
was no very difficult task, for at that time 
Napoleon loved her most tenderly. In- 
deed her angelic disposition always gave 
her a powerful ascendancy over him, and 
she was frequently the means of advert- 
ing those acts of violence, to which his 
ungovernable temper would otherwise 
have driven him. 

On my return home, I found lying on 
my table an order not to appear again at 
the Tuilleries; and it was during my tem- 
porary retirement that ! finished the por- 
trait you are just now looking at. Madame 


Buonaparte, on presenting it to the consul 
obtained my pardon and my recall in 
court. The first time Buonaparte saw me 
after this affair, was in Josephine’s apart- 
ments, and stepping up to me, good-na- 
turedly, he patted me on the cheek— 
saying— Really, sir, if people will play 
tricks, they ought at least to do them 
cleverly’—‘Mon Dieu! said Josephine, 
laughing, “if you had seen his look of 
terror when he first presented himself to 
me, you would have thought him suffi- 
ciently punished for his intended feat of 
agility.” 

Isabey related this anecdote with all 
his peculiar animation and drollery; and 
he accompanied the story with such ex- 
pressive gestures and attitudes that he 
seemed to bring the whole scene visibly 
before me. I could imagine | saw Napo- 
leon prostrate on the ground, and then 
rising to vent his rage like angry Jupiter 
hurling his thunderbolt,—Court Journal. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 
A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN IN THE 
PLAGUE, 


In the village of Clareggi, whether it 
were that precautions had not been taken, 
or that the disease was of a peculiarly 
malignant nature, one after another—first 
the young and then the old, of a whole 
family dropped off. A woman, who lived 
on the opposite side of the way, the wife 
of a laborer, and mother of two little 
boys, felt herself attacked by a fever in 
the night; in the morning it greatly in- 
creased, and in the evening the fatal 
tumor appeared. This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to 
work at a distance, and only returned 
on Saturday night, bringing home the 
scanty means of subsistence for his 
family for the week. ‘Terrified by the 
example of the neighboring family, mov- 
ed by the fondest love for her children, 
and determined not to communicate the 
disease to them, she formed the heroic 
resolution of leaving her home and going 
elsewhere to die. Having locked them 
into a room, and sacrificed to their safety 
even the last and sole comfort of a part- 
ing embrace, she ran down the stairs, 
carrying with her the sheets and cover- 
let, that she might leave no means of 
contagion. She then shut the door with 
a sigh, and went away. But the biggest, 
hearing the door shut, went to the win- 
dow, and seeing her running in that 
manner, cried out, “Good bye, mother,” 
in a voice so tender that she involuntarily 
stopped—*Good bye, mother,” repeated 
the youngest child, stretching its little 
head out of the window; and thus was 
the poor afflicted mother compelled for a 
time to endure the dreadful conflict be- 
tween the yearnings which called her 
back, and the pity and solicitude which 
urged her on; at length the latter con- 
quered—and amid a flood of tears, and 
the farewells of her children, who knew 
not the fatal cause and import of these 
tears—she reached the house of those 
who were to bury her: she recommended 
her husband and children to them, and 
in two days, she was no more. “But,” 
added Barbara, “nothing can equal the 
heart of a mother. You remember that 
sublime speech of a poor woman on hear- 
ing her parish priest relate the history of 
Abraham:—*“Oh, God certainly would not 
have required such a sacrifice of a 
mother.” —La Monaen di Monzo. 


Beauty.—That quaint old moralist, 
Quarles, in his Enchiridion, gives us the 
following advice:—Gaze not on beauty 
too much, lest it blast thee; nor too near 
lest it burn thee: ifthou like it, it deceives 
thee; if thou love it, it disturbs thee: if 
thou lust after it, it destroys thee; if 
virtue accompany it, it is the heart’s para- 
dise: if vice associate it, it is the soul’s pur- 
gatory; it is the wise man’s bonfire, and 








the fool’s furnace. 


Noste Revence. When | was a 
small boy, there wasa black boy in the 
neighbourhood, by the name of Jim 
Dick. Myself anda number of my play 
fellows were one evening collected to- 
gether in our sports, and began torment. 
ing the poor black by calling him negro, 
Blackamoor, and other degrading epithets; 
the poor fellow appeared exceedingly 
grieved at our conduct, and soon left us, 
We soon after made an appointment to 
go a skating in the neighborhood, and on 
the day of the appointment | had the mig. 
fortune to break my skates, and | could 
not go without borrowing Jim’s skates, 
I went to him and asked him for them. «Q, 
yes, John, you may have them and wel. 
come,” was his answer. When | went to 
return home, | found Jim sitting by the 
fire in the kitchen, reading the Bible. | 
told him | had returned his skates, and 
was under great obligations to him for his 
kindness. He looked at me as he took 
the skates, and with tears in his eyes, said 
to me—John, don’t never call me Black- 
amoor again,” and immediately left the 
room. ‘The words pierced my heart, and 
I burst into tears, and from that time re- 
solved not to abuse a poor black fellow in 
future.— Southey. 

Tue Bisuor Tricxep. When a cer. 
tain Bishop who held many livings, was 
one day travelling on a visitation, he met 
a poor curate of his diocese, and desired 
to know which way he was going? “To 
Farnham,” said the curate. “Then Sir,” 
said the bishop with great pomposity and 
haughtiness of tone, “J must desire that 
you will call at such an inn, and order 
me a good dinner.” “For your grace 
alone?” said the curate. “Certainly, Sir.” 
The poor parson was a man of some hu- 
mor, and feeling himself a little hurt by 
the meanness of his commission, told the 
landlord of the inn that he must provide 
a dinner of three removes, for a dozen of 
the clergy, with the bishop at the head, 
and a handsome desert into the bargain, 
His grace, on his arrival, was a good deal 
surprised at the preparations, but on call- 
ing for the bill of fare, his astonishment 
was beyond description; then ringing vio 
lently for the landlord, he exclaimed “How 
in the name of wonder could you think of 
such a profusion for a single person?” 
“Sir,” said the landlord, “the gentleman 
told me there was at least a dezen cler 
men—there was the Bishop of —” «T 
is me”——“and the Dean of Salisbury”— 
“that am 1,” said the Bishop—“the Pre 
bend of Winchester”—“go am 1’ —“Vicar 
of —~”——“so am |” —“the Master of — 
College,”——“so am 1.” Here the Bishop 
smoking the jest, told the landlord he 
knew the rest of the gentlemen, so desired 
him to send up the dinner directly, but 
not a little chagrined at what he should 
have to pay. 


Fecundity of Fishes.—It is in the sea, 
indeed, that we have a proper view of the 
power of nature in multiplying her pro 
ductions, and providing for the contin- 
gencies to which they are exposed. Ifa 
hen rears more than a dozen of chicken*. 
we think it an abundant brood; and if au 
ewe happens to have three lambs, he 
fecundity is published in the journals ot 
the day; but we never hear one word 
about the sole,the average of whose, proge- 
ny ata single birth is one hundred thou- 
sand; or of the flounder, that brings 
nearly a million and a half; or of the cod, 
with her maximum of almost four mil 
lions! 


True virtue is like precious odours 

sweeter the more incensed and crushe'’ 
Lord Bacon. 

A noble heart, like the sun, showeth 
its greatest countenance when in its low- 
est estate.— Sir P. Sidney 

The Imagination, like a solar micro 
scope, magnifies almost imperceptible 
objects into formidable monsters. 
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A masquerade was given in New-Y ork, 
at the Park Theatre, one evening last 
week,—the Manager voluntarily paying to 
the state the sum of $1000 for violating 
the law which prohibits such scandalous 
divertisements As a necessary conse- 
quence, a mob of several hundred persons 
collected in front of the theatre, grossly 
insulting those who arrived in carriages, 
breaking the windows, &c. &c.—e. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, President of 
the Royal Academy, died suddenly, at his 
residence in Russell square, on the mght 
of the 7th ult. in his 59th year. 

Letters from Whitby state, that one of 
the greatest storms within the memory 
of man, was experienced there oa the 
9th of January. Several dwellings and 
the custom house were washed away, and 
in an adjoining fishing town twenty houses 
have been destroyed. 

A duel took place in Battersea fields, 
onthe 8th of January, between Mr. Oliver 
Clayton, and Mr. Limbrick, growing out 
of a dispute on the Catholic question. 
The former was shot through the lungs, 
and survived only twelve hours. A ver- 
dict of wilful murder was rendered by 
the Coroner’s Jury against all parties. 
Two were taken into custody. 

The two Hanoverian ladies, Misses 
Both, took laudanum on the 10th, and 
were found in the night lying on the floor 
of their apartment, in Albany street, Re- 
gent Park, in great agony. The stomach 
pump was applied, but one of them had 
expired at the latest account, and the 
other was without hope of recovery. It 
will be recollected that these ladies made 
an attempt to drown themselves some 
months ago, and that a sister of their’s 
perished at that time. They are stated 
to have been utterly destitute, at the time 
of poisoning themselves. 





Married at St. Mary’s, leet) 
on the 12th of January, John Wright, 
widower, aged 102 on the 4th of March 
next, to Catherine Stringer, widow, in 
the 50th year of herage. Our informant, 
who was present, states in addition, that 
he appeared healthy and active,and came 
to the church through a snow storm, 
without a great coat or an umbrella. 
When he stated his age. the clergyman 
asked him several questions. He stated 
that he was born in Edinburgh; served 
in the American wars, and was present 
at the death of General Wolfe.— London 
Times. 


Died, at Marseilles, in France, on the 
2d of January last, NatHaniet H. Car- 
TER, Esq. of New York. Mr. Carter has 
long been well known in New York as 
the editor of the Statesman, and the au- 
thor of an interesting book of Travels in 
Europe, and was highly esteemed and 
respected by his numerous friends and 
acquaintance, as a man of literary taste and 
talents, as well as as for the amiableness 
of his disposition, and for his moral rec- 
titude and worth. His funeral wags at- 
tended by a large number of Ameficans 
and Englishmen, who reside at Marseilles. 





New Cotrece in Arrica. The South 
African Advertiser of the 26th of Septem- 
ber, announces that the South African 
College was to be opened at the Cape of 
Good Hope on the Ist of October —The 
branches to be taught in this institution, 
and for which professors and teachers 
have been appointed, are, the English, 
French, and classical languages, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, astronomy, mathe- 
matics, and mechanics. The Professors 
are, the Rev. Mr. Judge, the Rev. Mr. 
Faure, and the Rev. Mr. Adamson, It is 


added, that the inhabitants of Cape Town 





ral illumination on the’ evening of the 
day the College was to be opened.—.Vew 
York Spectator. 





Rum in 1727. An act was passed by 
year 1727, “To prevent Distilling of Mo- 
lasses into Ruin.’ The preamble to the 
act was thus.— Whereas Sundry Persons 
in this Government, Attempting to Distill 
and draw off Spirits from Molasses, to the 
great Damage of His Majesties Subjects; 
for that by said Practice, Molasses is 
made Scarce and Dear, and the Spirits 
drawn off therefrom, is usually very Un- 
wholesome and of little Value: Which to 
prevent : Be it enacted,’ &c.—The penal- 
ty is three shillings per gallon, ‘for every 
Gallon of Rum or Spirits that shall be 
drawn off, as aforesaid.’ Whuatever may 
be said of some other opinions of our 
forefathers, they judged pretty correctly 
of the character and value of New Eng- 
land rum.—Connecticut Observer. 





Temrerance in Maryann. The 
first annual meeting of the Washington 
County Temperance Society was held at 
Hagerstown, Jan. 1, 1830. Notice was 
given that as the year of their engage- 
ment had expired, ‘If any had sustained 
loss or injury in property, character or 
estate, they are now at liberty to with- 
draw.’ None embraced the opportunity 
of returning to the use of ardent spirits. 
They probably felt satisfied that they 
could safely try the experiment through 
life.—Jbid. 


The Philadelphia National Gazette 
remarks thus pointedly and properly, on 
the indecent proposition of a masquerade 
in New-York, in defiance of the spirit of 
the law:— 

A public masquerade is advertised in 
New-York, in defiance of the fine of 
$1,000, which was enacted last year. We 
could almost applaud retroactive penal 
law, to punish this audacious violation 
of the design of the legislature. 


Infidels.—Of modern infidels, who are 
insensible even to the collateral advan- 
tages of the gospel, Fuller says, that “hav- 
ing grazed on the pastures of revelation, 
they boast of having grown fat by nature.” 
Nothing is more true than this remark. 
By comparing the actual condition of 
heathen countries with that of countries 
where a corrupt Christianity prevails, and 
the latter again with that of the countries 
which are more or less distinguished for 
vital godliness, one might be furnished 
with something like a scale of religious 
influence which might soon gauge the 
empty boasting of infidels, and measure 
out the lumber of atheistical philosophy. 
West. Recorder. 


LINES—BY KENNEDY. 


This present time, in crowed halls, 
Surrounded by the gay, 
I follow, in forgetfulness, 
Her image far away; 
And if I list a touching voice, 
Or sweet face gaze upon, 
*Tis but to fill my memory 
With that beloved one. 


For days—for months—devotedly 
I’ve lingered by her side, 
The only place I coveted 
Of all the world so wide; 
And in the exile of an hour, 
I consolation found, ‘ 
Where her most frequent wanderings 
Had marked it holy ground. 


1 longed to say a thousand things— 
I longed, yet dare not speak; : 
Half hoped, half feared, that she might read 
My thoughts upon my cheek. 
Then, if unconsciously she smiled, 
My sight turned faint and thick, 
Until, with very happiness, 
My reeling heart grew sick. 


O days of youth! Odays of youth! 
To have these scenes return, 
The pride of all m 
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the Legislature of Connecticut in the Those who bave not yet seen it, wili judge of 


7. 


(From the Baltimore Gazette. ] 
VARLE’S SELF-INSTRUCTUR, 

The first number of Varle's Self-Instructor 
has been for some time published, although but 
few copies have yet been distributed or used.— 


the cstimation in which it is heid by competent 
judges, as well as the beueiits already derived, 
from its introduction into several families of 
some of the respectable inhabituuts of this city, 
by the following certificates,» 


“| have purchased f, 
Instructor in Drawing and ting, fur the use 
of my family, and decia at} know of no 
system that pleases me so well as this—it being 
happily arranged to forward the study of Draw- 
ing, and qualify the scholar in the useful art of 
peomanship. RUBENS PEALE. 

Baltimore, January 20th, 1330. 

“We the subscribers, favourably impressed 
with the benefits already derived from, the intro- 
duction into our families, of the first number of 
Varle’s Self-Instructor, in both the valuable 
arts of Drawing and Penmanship; the first as 
being of considerable importance in every pro- 
fession, but especialiy in the mechanical branch- 
es of business, to improve the taste and awaken 
ingenuity, and the latter as being of great service 
to every one, chietly to those who have not had 
the advantages of education, being formed upon 
a new plan, so plain and simple as to be capable 
of easy ucquirement, (proved, as it is shown b 


r. Varle, his Self- 


the examples exhibited below,) feel it a duty 
incumbent on us to recommend this work to the 
consideration of our fellow citizens generally, 
and we are of op that a public good would 
be the result from its being introduced into the 
junior classes of the academies of -both sexes. 
Besides these advantages, we ought not to omit 
the peculiar benefits also received from its hav- 
ing fixed the attention of our children at home 
after the hours of tuition were over, by their 
copying the various and attractive objects in- 
serted in the work, and instilling into their 
minds an useful habit of industry, so desirable in 
youth. As to the second number, besides being 
an expositor of all the terms and figures in 
the preceding number, it contains instructive, 
moral, and salutary remarks. The third and 
last number, called the moral Encyclopedia, we 
think, from the interesting perusal we obtained 
from the manuscript, to be equally excellent, 
principally, to inculcate in youthful minds, 
beneficial lessons of rectitude, behaviour, know- 
ledge of the world, and sound morality—and 
the whole three numbers, very well deserving 
the patronage of the public. 
Wu. H. Freeman, 
Tuos. Bavrze.r, 
Jacos Caawrorp, 
Cuartes Saimon, 
Jacos Houck, 
Joun Wervesavon, 
Josern Baxvirr. 
Baltimore, February 1st, 1830.” 


Zrials made in the families of some of the above 
subscribers. 

James Crawford, a youth betweon five and 
six years of age, by means of Varle’s Self-In- 
structor, and aided by parental direction, has 
been enabled both to read correctly, to acquire 
the first elements of drawing, and to write a 
legible hand in the space of three months. 


Lucretia Baltzell, being six years and nine 
months old, having never handled a pencil or 
pen before she began the use of this method, 
and under the guidance of her mother, has 
learned in the saiwne space of time, to write a fine 
hand, as well as to draw. 


Henry and Frederick Houck, the first thir- | 
teen, and the second ten years of age, have | 
taught themselves by said Self-Instructor, and 
in the same period, to draw; and beautifully 
improved their hand writing, which, provably, 
in the old method of teaching, had required 
more than double that space of time, for each 
one of the aforesaid to attain. 


Charles Varle, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—Having for the last three months 
used your intuitive Self-Instructor in my school, 
{ am happy in assuring you, that it meets m 
cordial approbation. Your system, almost free 
of cost, sifords the means of improvement in 
two important branches of polished education, 
namely, drawing and penmanship. it induces, 
by its interesting and numerous specimens, a 
voluntary attention to those subjects, and re- 
quires no instruction nor costly apparatus to 
accompany it; your book, a pencil and a rub- 
ber, sufficiently prepare the learner for acquir- 
ing an accurate mode of writing, and, at the 
same time, a knowledge of drawing, so indis- 
pensable to many professions, and so ve an 
accomplishment to every individual every 
sex. I cannot refrain from stating, that you 





profitable parlour exercise for famities, and 
merit, | remain, Sir, 








and Stelenbosch, intended to have a gene- 


How gladly id I spure! 


Y | swer all t 


have happily invented a very agreeable and ed 


Various Xtens. 


4 voice from the Auction Room:.—At an auction 
sale in Bedford, a few days since, a quantity of 
gin was sold for ten cents a gallon! and good 
W. I. rum went heavy at thirty-five cents. 

paper. 

Thunder and Lightning, end Tickets!— 
It is ascertained that in the yearend ing January 
Ist, 1830, the number of persons killed by light 
ning, in the United States, has been double the 
high prizes in all the Lotteries drawn in the 
same time. Consequently, eve rson 
a ticket, has the comfortable reftsation her bs 
stands two chances of being killed by lightning, 
to one of drawing the high prize. A very pretty 
reflection!— Boston Traveller 

A Hardy Bather.—The Scotchman states that 
a short time ago, as a gentleman, who delights 
in sea-bathing in December, as much as 
people do in June or July, was swimming a 
considerable distance from the pier at Leith, a 
sportsman mistook him for a seal, and fired at 
him, but, fortunately, missed his mark. 

A lady in the state of Connecticut, who was 
in the habit of spending most of her time im the 
society of her neighbors, happened one day to 
be taken suddenly ill; and sent her in 
great haste for the physician. The husband 
ran a few rods, but soon returned, exclaiming, 
“My dear, where shall I find you when I get 





Y | back?” 


The wife of a labourer at Haarlem, in Hol- 
land, was delivered on the 27th of December, of 
a living male child with three heads. 

—_—x—K&z&z=——— 


THE ATHENEUM; 
Or, Spirit of the English Magazines. 


CONTENTS FOR repruary 15. 


A Sketch from the Scottish Bar, Mr. Jeffry—~ 
Our Ladye of the West Port, A Legend of Edin. 
burgh—The Wanderer’s Return—Survey of the 
Isthmus of Panama—On the Genius of Michael 
Bruce, Kirke White, and Pollok—King James 
V. and the Flower of Lesly Green—My Land- 
lady and her Lodgers, By the Author of ‘The 
Ayrshire Legatees,” “Annals of the Parish,” 
&e. Chap. XI. XI1.—Literary Chit-Chat, No. 
Il.—The Pillory—Light and Vision—Radiation 
of Heat. 

Tue Gatnener:— Aurora Borealis in Nor- 
way—Elevation of Spiders in the Air—Natu- 
ral History—Secret Writing—Electricity of the 
Winds—Literary Notices. 

The Atheneum is published on the Ist and 
15th of every month, making two volumes a 
year, of 480 pages each. The price is $6 a 
year, with twelve coloured prints of the fa- 
shions; without them, $5. Subscriptions will be 
received in Baltimore at the Book Store of 
Epwarp J. Coare. 


NATIONAL PHILANTHROPIST AND 
INVESTIGATOR, 


AND GENIUS OF TEMPERANCE, 


Tus is a weekly pa Tr, published on Wednes- 
days, in the city o Boshte——te triple name is 
occasioned by the union of three different publi- 
cations in one, and expresses the peculiar ob- 
jects to which it is devoted: the cause of general 
philanthropy, the investigation of political ethics, 
avd the suppression of intemperance, and its 
kindred vices, 
The publication 1s designed to be strictly seeu- 
lar, in distinction from the religious periodicals of 
the different sects. It cannot therefore inter- 
fere with the religious tenets of any religious 
denomination. It will endeavor to promote that 
sound morality which should be cherished by all 
good citizens.—Without entering the arena of 
party politics, it will endeavor to advocate pub- 
lic justice and political honesty; to promote a 
knowledge of the fundamental principles of po- 
litical ethics; to trace the connexion between 
these principles and the genius of our free insti- 
tutions; and to promote those virtuous habits, 
without which, civil liberty cannot exist 
among any people.—And also, that it may an- 
© useful purposes of a newspaper, it 
contains a weekly summary of the passing intel~ 
ligence, both foreign and domestic. A conden 
sed abstract of Congressional proceedings. A 
journal of the legislative proceedings of this 
State; and an impartial view of political proceed- 
ings throughout the country. 
@# Editors of newspapers who are friendly 
to the objects of this paper, are respectfully re- 
quested to cupy the above prospectus. 
Boston, February 10. 


WANTED, 
IMMEDIATELY, a person well acquaint~ 
with currying and dressing leather. 











To such a man, who can come well re- 
wishing you that patronage which you justly | commended for in 


dustry and sobriety, 





constant employment and liberal wages 
eg =~ ately, servant, will be given, , 
D. M‘Curpr. Warten M'Conwett. 
Baltimore, Feb. 6th, 1830. Guilford, N. C. Jan. 20, 1890, % 
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Portefeuille Franccis. 


“When | am indulging iu my views of American pros- 





ey and American liberty, it ts mortifying to be toid 
{a that very country a Jarge portion of the people 
aresiaves. It isa dark spot on the face of the nation.— 


Bech a state of things cannotalways exist..’—daayette, 





Battimore, 26 Fevrier, 1830 


— 
LisBoNNE, 16 décembre. 


Le mécontentement fait de rapides 
progres et gagne toutes les classes. Ceux 
qui n’ont pas a trembler pour leur exis- 
tence ou leur liberté, ceux qui n’ont pas 
a déplorer la mort ou l’exil de quelques 
parens ou amis, craignent du moine d’étre 
attaqués dans leur fortune. Déja le 
gouvernement, pour faire face 4 des paic- 
mens urgens, n’a dd qu’a la terreur des 
préts consentis par quelques capitalistes 
craintifs. 

Les ouvriers de Varsenal ont envoyé 
une nouvelle députation 4 don Miguel 
pour réclamer Vexécution de promesses 
restées sans effet jusqu’d ce moment. 
On sait aussi que pendant qu’on flatte 
ces malheureux de lespoir de recevoir 
bientét leur solde, la police fait agir ses 
ressorts pour découvrir et punir les in- 

igateurs de la démarche de ces ouvriers, 
que l’on qualifie de mouvement sédi- 
tieux. 

A Coimbre, il y a eu des symptémes 
de rébellion parmi les troupes. Une com- 
pagnie enti¢re du 8¢e bataillon de chas- 
seurs, soupgonnée de vouloir déserter, a 
Pimitation des soldats de Porto, a été 
désarmée et gardée i vue. Cette dispo- 
sition a la désertion se manifeste jusque 
dans la garnison de la capitale, et l’on 
peut dire qu’en général l’esprit de la 
troupe est fort mauvais. Les soldats n’ont 
point de confiance dans leurs chefs ac- 
tuels, et regrettent leurs anciens officiers, 
qui, pour la plupart, sont parmi les réfu- 
gics et les autres en fuite ou dans les 

ers. (Cuurrier de Bayonne.) 











MEXIQUE. 
Nous lisons dans !’Abeille de la Nou- 


souverains et princes de | Europe, et com- 
ine M. Roberville est cotame la Laitiére 
du pot au lail, et en un mot, comme tous 
les spéculatears et ambitieux en habit 
brodé ou en sabots, il révait déja—il 
batissait une jolie habitation dans la ‘lous 
raine, roulait dans sa cariole @osier, bu- 





n’ai plus que cing treiziémes de ma rente 
..j@ suis ruiné, il me reste seulement 
cing augustes tétes qui me donnent 1,670 
fr. de rentes...et il tombe & genoux en 
psalmodiant domine salvum fac regem. 
Le bruit d’une porte qui's’ouvre brus- 





vait le vin de son cru et sc plagait Phiver | 


au Gymnase dans une stale a son nom, 
car chaque prince allait lui compter pen- 
dant 8a vie SSA te. par année. 

Quelques mormens se passent, le ren- 
tier est resté seul...On lui apporte un 
journal, quelle catasirophe! sous la ru- 
brique Vienne on annonce le deuil de 
Autriche, Frangeis vient de mourir, en 
pleurant ¢a couduite ambigne et sa diplo- 
matie louche. L’archidue Charles-Louis- 
Jean-Joseph n’a pu lui suvivre, Parchiduc 
Joseph-Antoine-Jean s’est noyé dans les 
flots de l’Oder, et un sanglier a renversé 
mort l’archidue Antoine Victor-Joseph- 
Jean-Raymond...Le rentier fait un saut 
terrible sur son fauteuil: voila une lec- 
ture qui lui enléve 1,330 fr. de rente. 
On frappe a la porte; un homme se pré- 
sente, sa physionomie caractérisée et 
brune annonce un de ces guerricrs qui 
ont combattu pour la cause de ln Gréce. 
Quelle nouvelle, Sophianopoulo, dit le 
rentier?—T'riste et bonne, dit le vieux 
soldat, le seul prince qui ait pris part a 
notre lutte et nous ait soutenu véritable- 
ment, est mort, la Gréce pleure: Louis, 
roi de Baviére, n’est plus—O mon Dieu, 
s’écrie le rentier, faisant un nouveau signe 
d’eflroi—Mais, continue le Grec, par 
contre coup le féroce Mahmoud vient 
d’étre empalé...—Empalé? dit le rentier, 
ciel! Il jette un cri si aigu, que le Grec 
s’est esquivé et que son ami n’a pas eu 
le temps de lui expliquer qu’il perdait 
par cette double catastrophe deux treizi- 
émes de sa fortune. Adieu, ma carivle: 
adieu, mon petit clos de vigne, dit le 
placeur de fonds; mais il n’avait pas 
compté sur le crieur public, qui, sous ses 
fenétres se met a@ proclamer |’oraison 
funébre du pape, et annonce que le suc- 
cesseur de gaint Pierre est allé rejoindre 
Pie VII et L’on XII dans le royaume 
céleste—Le royaume céleste est l’enfer, 
dit le rentier; voila les gages de ma cham- 
briére qui s’en vont avec le Saint-Pére. 
La portiere entre tout eflrayée: Oh! 





| 


Georges, pourquoi m’étourdir?—Ah! Mon- 
sieur, quelle affuire; il y a long-temps 
que j’avais dit qu’on avait bien tort de re- 





velle-Orléans du 27 Janvier l’article 


suivant. 


jusqu’an 4 Janvier. 
jusq 


de la 


daine.” (Courrier des Etats-Unis.) 





LES TETES DES SOUVERAINS ET PRINCES 
DE L’EUROPE MISES EN ACTION. 


Il était rentré chez lui trés-satisfait, il 
avait placé 110,000 fr. a 9 pour 100, il 
disait 4 ses amis qu’il avait 15,000 fr. de 
rentes, puis qu’il etait devenu actionnaire 
de la compagnie de /’ Union; il leur dé- 
roulait les bases de cette Société qui don- 
ne ine rente 


vinaere evr trente thtes de 


ils ont étranglé Vempereur de Russie — 

« Par un passager de la goélette Maria- | Etrangl¢?—Oui, et son frére, avec un col- 
Venanza, arrivée hier soir de Campéche lier qu’ils ont préseut® aux princes com- 
nous avons des nouvelles du Mexique) me si c’était un bijou pour la couronne.— 
Nous apprenons | Oh! Jes sctlcrats—Comment, ce n’est 
que, par suite des récriminations, publi-| pas tout—Achevez, madame Georges.— 
ques, le président Guerrero a renoncé a On dit que le roi de Danemarck était de 
sa place et s’est retiré sur sa propriété |g partie, et qu’il est mort ainsi que le 
de Tistla, prés de la ville. Pendant la! roj de Sucde qui lui rendait visite, et ce 
vacance dufauteuil présidentiel, le gou-| nest pas tout—Ah! madame Georges, 
vernement est entre les mains de don} yous me tuez/—On dit que les infames 
Pedro Velez, du général Quintana et de’ jnifs ont été de Russie en Angleterre, 
don Lucas Alaman. Maniau est le nou- d’angleterre en Prusse, de Prusse en 
veau ministre des finances; Casiro, ci-de-| Hollande, de Hollande en Allemagne— 
vant premier secrétaire du département! fist-ce que le roie d’Angleterre ....—Oui, 
erre, est maintenant a la téte! Monsieur.—-Ah! madame Georges; le duc 
de ce département; et Iturbide est 4 la! de Clarence?---Oui Monsieur.—Ah! ma- 
téte de celui de la justice. Le général | dame Georges; le duc de (Cumberland?--- 
Santa Anna s’est aussi retiré & son bien! Qui, Monsieur.—-Ah! madame Georges; 
de campagne, mais on disait qu’il devait| Je duc de Sussex?---Oui, Monsieur.-—-Ah! 
se rendre a Vera-Cruz pour donner son) madame Georgies; le duc de Cambridge? 
adhésion du nouveau gouvernement. Du) —Oui, Monsicur.—Ah! madame Georges; 
reste le pays était parfaitement tranquille Gyillaume-Frédérie, Frédéric-Guillaume, 
et rien n’annongait une commotion sou-! |, fréres du roi de Saxe, le roi de Wur- 


temberg, le duc de Bade,‘le roi de 











quement fait relever le capitaliste....Oh! 
qu’avez-vous, Monsieur, dit la femme de 
‘chambre, comme vous étes pale, il y a 
\cependant long-temps que vous dormez 
Je dormais...je dormais, dit-il en se 
frottant les yeux.---Voici vos journaux.--- 
Je ne les avais done pas lus?---M. Sophia- 
nopoulo arrive de ‘l'oulon et veut vous 
voir---et Madame Georges n’est-elle pas 
montée?—-Elle est dans son pays depuis 
iier....—Que Dieu soit béni, dit le dor- 
meur, je Pai échappé belle, je suis donc 
encore rentier....mais ce sommeil-la don- 
ne bien a réfléchir au réveil!!! 


quelle barbarie-—Qu’avez vous, madame 


cevoir les juifs dans Jes maisons.—Qu’- 
ont-ils fait les juifs?—Ce qu’ils ont fait, 


Le Tocsin du Commerce. 





CoNsTANTINOPLE, 26 novembre. 
Le comte Orloff et M. de Butenief 


sont arrivés ici; le premier doit étre pré- 


senté apres demain au grand-seigneur; il 
traitera, dit-on, directement avec le grand- 
visir de tout ce qui se rattache a l’execu- 
tion du traité-de paix. On parle tou- 
jours de la reddition de Trébisonde et de 
Kars aux Russees et d’une diminution 
considérable dans Vimpét de la guerre. 
Il est certain qu’il se passe quelque chose 
@important, car on travaille sans cesse a 
ambassade anglaise, et des instructions 
ont di étre adressées a l’amiral anglaise, 
mais on ignore a quel sujet; on dit aussi 
que Vamiral russe quittera |’ Archipel 
pour entrer dans la mer Noire, et que le 
comte Heyden a déja regu des ordres a 
cet effet. On ignore la cause de ce mouve- 
ment au moment de l’arrivée d’un am- 
bassadeur russe et lorsque la question 
grecque est presque décidée, mais il est 
incontestable qu’il se rattache & des in- 
téréts politiques d’une haute importance. 
Le trésor est toujours dans un grand em- 
barras, les efforts du gouvernement pour 
pourvoir aux dépenses courgntes sont inu- 
tiles. (Gazelle d’Augsbourg.) 





EXTRAIT D'UNE LETTRE DaTEE Carac- 
CAS, LE 7 JANVIER 1830, 

Tout ici va trés bien, Les généraux 

Bermudas et Monaga se sont joints a la 

cause Vénézuelienne, et vont serendre de 


changement ne s’est opéré avec un ac- 
cord plus unanime. Hy a peu, trés peu 


suite a l’armée sur les frontiéres. Jamais 


de voix opposantes, et celles-la se trou- 


Deux-Siciles, et celui d’Espagne?....—- 
Oh! mon Dieu, oui, tout, ga, excepté ce 
dernier.—Comment, le roi d’Espagne?—- 
Tl est mort aussi, mais c’est un jésuite 
qui I’a....---Ah! madame Geor....—et la 
derniére syllabe expire sur les iévres du 
placeur de fonds, il tombe en syncope, il 
grince des dents comme les héros de 
Milton, s’arrache les cheveux comme les 
eectenrs de Shakspeare, en s’écriant....Je 


vent seulement parmi les parens ou les 
amis serviles de Bolivar. Les généraux 
Marino et Mazéro sont déja sur les fron- 
tiéres de Vénézuela, avec plus de $,000 


positif sur les intentions de Bolivar, Paez 
a cru cependant devoir y placer des 
troupes pour éviter toute surprise.” 
(Courrier des Etats-Unis.) 
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GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 

The Subscriver being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in Pamapeirnia, a 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
followmg may be enumerated: 

White and Brown Sugars, 
Lump and Loaf do 

S| Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smc@ ng and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &c. all 
of various qualities and prices. 

Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be obtained. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at 

C. PEIRCE’S Freee Grocery Store, 

8. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 

N.B. Arrangements have been made to pro- 
cure Free Rice of American produce, in the 





of the United States punctually attended to. 


hommes; et, quoique nous n’ayons rien de 


course of a few weeks.—Orders from any part 


PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuarres Coi.ins, corner of Dover and Cher- 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 

Loaf and Lump Sugar, 

White and Brown, and Maple do. 

West India, and 5ugar-house Molasses, 

American Cotton Sheetings, 

Teas, of diiferent kinds. 

WANTED, 

Clean new Rice, 

Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 

Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 

Sweet Potatoes. 
€¥ Cash advanced on Goods, placed in his 
hands for sale. 
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